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‘  A  S  E  M  I  -  M  O  N  T  H  I  Y  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 

•  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES  trends,  ideas,  and  research  in  education 


Two  Washington  agencies  took  steps  last 
month  to  speed  the  integration  of  Negroes  into  edu¬ 
cational  and  economic  activities: 

1.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  proposed  in  a  184- 
page  report  that  Congress  should  require  every  seg¬ 
regated  school  district  to  submit  plans  for  a  first  step 
toward  desegregation.  “A  first  step  toward  compliance 
with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  should  be  made 
by  every  school  district  by  1963,”  the  Commission 
said.  Controversial  also  was  its  recommendation  that 
federal  grants  for  education  be  reduced  for  districts 
w'hich  do  not  proceed  w'ith  “all  deliberate  speed” 
toward  ending  dual  school  systems 

2.  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  taking  a  less 
controversial  approach,  is  urging  Negro  high  schools 
and  colleges  to  add  business  courses  to  their  cur¬ 
ricula.  The  Commission  has  a  great  need  for  office 
and  .secretarial  workers  and  is  looking  to  Negroes  to 
enroll  in  business  training  and,  upon  graduation,  to 
take  e.xaminations  for  government  jobs. 

The  U»S,  Government  is  financing,  to  an  un¬ 
believable  degree,  the  operation  of  many  universities, 
recent  figures  indicate.  Several  universities,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  receive  more  than  50%  of  their  operating 
budgets  from  Government  research  grants:  California 
Institute  of  Technology  receives  83.6%;  Ma.ss.  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  receives  78.2%;  Johns  Hopkins, 
67.2%;  University  of  Chicago,  61.2%;  Princeton,  55.5%; 
and  the  University  of  California,  54.1%.  The  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  trend  are  obvious,  Wallace  R.  Erode 
has  pointed  out.  Scientific  and  technological  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  seriously  injured  by  the  flood  of  ear¬ 
marked  research  money.  Erode,  who  was  science  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  under  Eisenhower, 
suggests  that  a  university  that  is  devoting  so  large  a 
portion  of  its  time  to  outside  research  cannot  do 
justice  to  its  own  students.  His  solution:  Let  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  do  its  own  research,  not  turn  uni¬ 
versities  into  research  factories. 


Learn  more,  earn  more,  doesn’t  always  hold 
true,  Herman  P.  Miller  points  out  in  a  recent  study 
of  the  money  value  of  being  educated.  It  is  true  that 
people  with  more  schooling  tend  to  make  more  mon¬ 
ey,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  an  investment  in 


education  will  be  financially  profitable.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple,  Miller  cites  earnings  in  1958,  when  2.7  million 
men,  w'ith  college  degrees,  had  annual  incomes  under 
$7,000.  In  the  same  year,  1.9  million  high  school 
graduates  were  earning  more  than  $7,000.  Miller,  a 
special  assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Eureau  of 
the  Census,  feels  that  the  higher  income  of  those 
W'ith  more  years  of  schooling  are  due  in  part  to  “indi¬ 
vidual  differences  in  intelligence,  home  environment, 
family  connections”  and  other  factors.  One  of  the  few 
points  that  seem  to  have  validity  in  forecasting  earn¬ 
ing  power  is  that  ability  as  measured  by  scholastic 
achievement  is  highly  correlated  with  earnings.  His 
conclusion:  An  investment  in  schooling,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  pays  a  better  return  than  many  other  investments. 


What  has  become  of  core  and  what  has  core 
become?  Leaders  of  the  core  curriculum  have  noted 
a  definite  retreat  from  the  terminology  and  “trap¬ 
pings”  that  had  been  in  use  during  the  heyday  of 
the  core  movement.  One  reason:  Public  suspicion  of 
new  and  radical  innovations  and  popular  insistence 
on  a  “hard  curriculum.”  The  Ninth  National  Core 
Conference,  scheduled  for  Euffalo  earlier  this  month, 
was  slated  to  take  note  of  this  retreat  from  core. 
Leaders  preparing  to  attend  the  meeting  proposed 
wider  use  of  the  term  “foundation  curriculum”  in¬ 
stead  of  “core.”  They  also  insisted  that  regardless  of 
what  labels  are  in  use,  the  fundamental  question 
which  the  core  curriculum  has  been  attempting  to 
answ'er  still  remains:  What  is  the  best  approach  to 
general  education  for  adolescents? 


Spelling  reform,  long  championed  by  Homer  W. 
Wood,  veteran  publisher  of  the  Porterville  (Calif.) 
Recorder,  has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Wood  has 
long  been  an  advocate  of  having  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  name  a  national  spelling  commission,  and  re¬ 
cently  legislation  was  introduced  in  Congress  for  the 
creation  of  the  commission. 

The  compilation  of  a  national  spelling  dictionary 
would  provide  a  reform  that  would  not  only  help 
education  but  would  also  be  of  value  to  business  and 
government.  Wood  believes. 
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•  ADMINISTRATION:  A  Kentucky  confer¬ 
ence  to  control  extracurricular  activities 

High  schools  in  Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  have  formed 
an  activities  conference  to  cover  and  coordinate  most 
extracurricular  activities,  including  athletics  and  other 
school-related  projects,  County  School  Superintendent 
Richard  Van  Hoose  has  announced. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  program  is  recognition  of 
student  achievement.  Dramatics,  math  contests,  sci¬ 
ence  fairs,  track,  gymnastics,  football,  basketball,  de¬ 
bate,  shop  fairs  and  home  economics  festivals  will 
come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conference  or 
league.  Also  projected  is  a  county-wide  student 
council. 

An  executive  board  composed  of  all  high  school 
principals  and  four  members  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education’s  central  office  staff  will  administer  the 
conference.  Only  principals,  however,  will  be  officers 
of  the  conference. 

The  conference  will  be  self-supporting,  with  the 
only  expense  for  recognition  trophies.  Van  Hoose 
pointed  out  that  central  direction  of  activities  will 
enable  the  system  to  keep  a  complete  record  of  par¬ 
ticipation  by  youngsters. 

.\nother  aim  of  the  conference  is  to  promote  aca¬ 
demic  excellence.  One  new  requirement  for  participa¬ 
tion,  that  the  student  must  be  passing  in  at  least  four 
subjects,  is  expected  to  jack  up  academic  work. 

All  activities  coming  under  conference  jurisdic¬ 
tion  can  now  be  found  in  one  or  the  other  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  high  schools.  But,  Van  Hoose  says,  there 
is  an  imbalance— some  schools  have  things  that  others 
don’t;  some  activity-prone  students  overindulge,  others 
don’t  participate  at  all.  Extracurricular  activities  will 
be  supervised  by  a  five-member  advisory  committee 
that  will  make  recommendations  to  the  executive 
board. 

New  York  frees  the  teacher  from  excess 
reporting 

In  the  wake  of  soid-searching  in  New  York  City, 
following  recent  city  and  state  inquiries  into  the 
public  school  system.  Dr.  John  J.  Theobald,  city  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  has  ordered  a  sharp  cut-back 
in  the  number  of  reports  that  teachers  must  file. 

As  a  result  of  a  study  instituted  by  the  board  of 
education’s  Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation,  36"f 
of  the  reports  required  last  year  will  be  eliminated 
this  year,  Theobald  said.  Efforts  will  also  be  made  to 
cut  the  number  of  other  reports  now  called  for. 


Dr.  Theobald  explained:  “Data  on  what  progress 
each  child  is  making  is  essential  and  much  information 
must  be  secured  from  the  field  to  operate  a  system 
as  large  as  ours.  In  the  future,  however,  the  value  and 
u.se  of  every  report  must  be  justified  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  time  that  has  been  taken  from  serving  the 
needs  of  children  in  order  to  secure  and  process  data 
for  the  report.” 

The  evaluative  report  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
most  important  gain,  arising  from  the  research,  “is 
in  the  fact  that  principals  and  teachers  know  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  relieve  them  of  some  of  their 
clerical  work  so  that  principals  may  give  more  time 
to  the  ever-increasing  task  of  training  new  teachers 
and  that  teachers  may  devote  their  time  to  teaching 
children.” 

CURRENT  READINGS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Practices  and  Trends  in  School  Administration,  by  Emery 
Stoops  &  M.  L.  Rafferty,  Jr.  Ginn  &  Co.,  72  Fifth  Ate.,  IV. Y.  1 1 . 
558f)p.  $7.00.  {Practical  procedures,  with  stress  on  a  policy 
ha.sis,  leadership  and  teamwork.  Covers  all  aspects  of  school 
administration,  with  profuse  hihliofiraphies,  forms,  fidures, 
other  illustrations. ) 

Secondary  Education  for  All,  The  English  Approach,  by  A. 
Harry  Pa.ssow.  Ohio  State  Univ.  Press,  Columbus  10,  Ohio. 
290pp.  Paper.  $1.75.  (Study  of  the  development  of  Endlish 
public  secondary  schools.  Based  on  a  year’s  residence  and 
re.search  in  Enpjand. ) 

*  SCHOOL  BOARD:  Iowa  ahead  in  con¬ 
solidating  school  districts 

Iowa  has  cut  the  number  of  its  school  districts 
from  2,052  to  1,575  during  the  1959-60  school  year, 
a  recent  report  indicates.  Since  1955,  Iowa  has  led 
the  nation  in  reducing  the  number  of  school  districts 
and  in  eliminating  one-room  elementary  and  inade¬ 
quate  small  high  schools.  Each  of  the  state’s  99  coun¬ 
ties  has  had  at  least  one  successful  reorganization,  and 
county  seat  towns  in  80  counties  are  now  community 
school  districts,  the  Nebraska  State  School  Boards 
Assoc.  Bulletin  (September)  reveals. 

*  PROFESSION:  Are  rural  teachers  tired 
of  one-room  school  houses? 

Research  in  Manitowoc  County,  Wise.,  indicates 
that  rural  teachers  would  like  to  get  out  of  one-room 
schoolhouses,  a  recent  study  by  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  profes.sor  Burton  Kreitlow  reveals. 

I  le  questioned  1(K)  teachers  and  county  college  sen¬ 
iors  in  Manitowoc.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  favored  an 
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elementary  school  with  one  class  and  teacher  for  each 
grade  level  or  the  larger,  reorganized  school  with  an 
administrator  and  several  classes  and  teachers  at 
each  grade  level. 

Of  the  teachers,  only  2%  favored  the  old-fashioned 
elementary  school  with  one  teacher  for  all  grade  levels. 

Kreitlow  suggested  two  reasons  for  the  teachers’ 
approval  of  school  district  reorganizations:  “They 
have  been  in  contact  with  many  successful  reorganiza¬ 
tions  in  Manitowoc  and  surrounding  counties  during 
the  past  10  years;  and  they  have  available  research 
information  on  school  district  reorganization.” 

\\^isconsin  still  has  about  1,000  one-room  school 
districts  in  the  state.  Kreitlow’s  study  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  school  district  reorganization 
makes  a  difference  in  a  child’s  education. 

•  CURRICULUM:  Pittsburgh's  "Directed 
Studies  Program" 

Pittsburgh  is  planning  a  new  program  designed  to 
encourage  students  to  work  closer  to  the  limits  of  their 
ability.  Superintendent  Calvin  E.  Gross  bas  an¬ 
nounced. 

Known  as  the  “Directed  Studies  Program,”  it  would 
set  up  a  rigorous  academic  curriculum  for  high  school 
students  in  the  top  10  to  20%  range  of  academic 
ability.  These  students,  enrolling  in  the  optional  pro¬ 
gram,  would  be  required  to  take  courses  stressing 
sequential  learning  rather  than  samplings  of  many 
subject  areas.  Breadth  of  study,  however,  will  be 
retained. 

A  four-year  high  school  program  of  directed  studies 
would  include:  Four  years  of  English,  three  of  math, 
two  of  science,  three  of  social  studies,  three  of  lan¬ 
guage,  one  of  art  and/or  music  and  an  academic 
elective.  The  elective  would  be  chosen  to  provide 
greater  depth  in  the  student’s  special  interest  or 
aptitude  area. 

To  emphasize  the  new  program,  more  stress  will  be 
put  on  ability  grouping,  particularly  in  grades  7  and 
above.  Gross  .said.  In  these  grades,  students  will  be 
grouped  by  high,  av’erage  and  low  ability,  subject  by 
subject. 


•  TEACHER  TRAINING:  Orienting  new 
teachers  on  a  planned  activity  basis 

What  can  the  local  teachers  association  do  by  way 
of  some  planned  activity  to  make  new  teachers  in  the 
system  feel  at  home?  This  question  was  asked  of  the 
Minnesota  Journal  of  Education  (September)  which 
in  turn  asked  local  association  presidents  and  first- 
year  teachers  throughout  the  state. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  replies: 

School  si/stem.  The  most  popular  practice  was  the 
pre-school  workshop.  Some  scluwls  have  special  ses¬ 
sions  for  new  teachers,  where  school  policies  were 
explained.  Other  practices  included:  A  buddy  system. 


wherein  an  experienced  teacher  takes  the  new  teacher 
under  her  wing;  administration-faculty  coffee  hours; 
teachers  attending  all  school  functions  free  of  charge; 
and,  most  importantly,  teachers  and  administrators 
going  out  of  their  way  to  be  consistently  friendly. 

Community.  Activities  ranged  from  a  dinner  given 
by  the  local  board  of  education  to  guided  tours  of  the 
town.  Specifically:  A  newcomer’s  club;  welcome  wag¬ 
on  service;  PTA  coffee  hour  during  workshop;  a 
woman’s  club  reception;  Kiwanis  club  dinner;  special 
invitations  to  church  dinners  and  programs;  and  PTA 
members  inviting  individual  teachers  for  dinner  be¬ 
fore  the  first  meeting. 

Local  association.  Locals  most  active  usually  wrote 
letters  to  new  teachers  before  school  began  and  con¬ 
tinue  a  social  program  throughout  the  year.  This 
included  faculty  volleyball  and  a  faculty  wives’  club. 
Several  reported  family  picnics  which  included  board 
of  education  members.  Others:  A  committee  to  help 
teachers  moving  into  the  area  several  weeks  before 
.sch(K)l  started;  and  association  coffee  hours  every 
week  for  the  entire  faculty. 

CURRENT  RE.\DING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Instructional  Materials  for  Teaching  .\udio\isiial  Courses. 
Sijrucii.se  Univ.  Press,  Box  87,  University  Station,  Syraettse  10, 
N.Y.  74pp.  Paper.  60(.  {Lists  movies,  kinescopes,  filmstrips, 
slulcsets,  records  and  tapes  for  use  in  in-service  courses. 
.Mphabetical  listinfi;  item  descriptions;  approximate  prices.) 


•  PHILOSOPHY  &  GOALS:  Wisdom  in  the 
young  is  more  intense 

Philosophy— the  search  for  the  meaning  of  life— 
is  usually  associated  with  age,  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
writes  Abraham  Kaplan,  UGLA  professor  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  in  The  New  World  of  Philosophy  (Random 
House,  N.Y. ).  The  fullness  of  years  may  bring  prag¬ 
matic  wisdom,  but  the  aged  do  not  have  the  passion 
for  wisdom  that  youngsters  have. 

It  is  the  “young  in  whom  the  sense  of  wonder  is 
most  intense,  whose  horizons  spread  widest,  whose 
determination  to  make  something  of  themselves  and 
this  great  world  is  most  unflinching.  Politics  in  our 
time  has  made  of  the  ‘brave  new  world’  a  name  of 
bitterness  and  fear. 

“.As  we  grow  in  our  understanding  of  other  people 
and  other  ways,  and  thereby  of  ourselves,  I  do  not 
know  what  better  ta.sk  our  philosophies  can  set  them¬ 
selves  than  to  restore  the  youthfid  hope  in  this  brave 
new  world,  that  has  such  people  in  it,”  Kaplan 
concludes. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  and  Income,  by  Patricia  Cayo  Sexton.  Viking  Press, 
825  Madison  Ace’.,  N.Y.  22.  298pp.  S6.00.  {Discussion  of 
the  U.S.  public  school  system  as  an  instrument  of  social  and 
economic  cla.ss  distinction.  Emphasizes  the  limits  put  on  a 
child’s  opportunities  by  his  family’s  income.  Based  on  re¬ 
search  in  a  Midwestern  city,  1957.) 
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•  TEACHING  METHODS:  What  makes  a 
superior  teacher? 

What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
superior  teacher?  How  is  she  different?  What  does 
she  do?  Roslyn  C.  Annfield,  writing  in  the  September 
North  Carolina  Education,  answers  it  this  way: 

The  secret  of  the  superior  teacher  is  her  ability 
to  create  an  atmosphere  for  learning.  “The  beginning 
teacher  soon  learns  that  her  real  problem  does  not 
lie  in  the  field  of  subject  matter  but  in  the  field 
of  human  relations.”  She  must  somehow  keep  pupils 
ready  to  learn. 

The  atmosphere  for  learning  is  not  created  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  teaching  process,  Annfield  says.  It 
is  most  likely  to  be  present  when  the  teacher  meets 
the  pupils,  pedagogically  speaking,  where  they  are— 
or  at  least  not  too  far  ahead  or  behind  them  on  the 
road. 

Finally,  it  is  the  ability  to  induce  this  learning  re¬ 
sponse,  properly  motivated  and  put  into  action,  which 
spells  out  “Superior”  for  the  teacher.  For  the  proof 
of  the  good  teacher  is  the  learner— knowing  more 
and  doing  more  things  better  because  he  wants  to, 
with  a  little  pushing  and  prodding  along  the  way. 

•  LEARNER:  Listening  a  part  of  learning 

Listening  is  as  important  as  reading  in  the  learning 
process,  Ralph  G.  Nichols,  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota’s  head  of  Rhetoric  told  a  speech  conference  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  recently. 

“A  somewhat  sudden  realization  by  industry  a  few 
years  ago  that  there  is  a  clear-cut  dollar  value  in 
having  employees  who  listen  well  has  resulted  in  a 
number  of  training  programs  designed  to  achieve  that 
end,”  Dr.  Nichols  pointed  out. 

Eventually,  he  said,  employers  would  use  a  “listen¬ 
ing  index”  derived  from  standard  tests  of  listening 
comprehension.  This  could  be  used  also  for  screen¬ 
ing  candidates  for  medicine,  law  or  other  professions. 

In  learning  to  listen  well.  Dr.  Nichols  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  suggestions: 

—  Don’t  say  a  subject  is  uninteresting.  There  are 
no  uninteresting  subjects,  only  uninterested  listeners. 

—  Don’t  listen  for  facts  alone.  Listen  for  the  main 
idea. 

—  Don’t  try  to  make  an  outline  of  everything  you 
hear. 

—  Don’t  avoid  or  ignore  difficult  passages. 

—  Don’t  trip  over  emotion-laden  words. 

—  Don’t  let  your  swifter  mental  processes  out¬ 
run  the  much  slower  oral  exposition. 

Predicting  the  academic  growth  of  the 
student 

A  new  eight-year  study  of  academic  prediction  and 
growth  has  begun  this  fall  under  the  joint  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service  and  the  Col¬ 


lege  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  study  will  in¬ 
volve  40,000  students  in  25  communities. 

The  aim  of  the  study  is  to  determine,  if  possible, 
how  academic  growth  varies  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  school  and  the  experiences  of  the  student. 
Two  other  major  inquiries  that  the  study  will  try  to 
answer  are:  How  early  in  a  student’s  school  career 
can  the  academic  standing  of  a  12th-grader  be  ac¬ 
curately  predicted?  What  are  the  characteristics  of 
students  who  drop  out  of  school? 

AW  students,  e.xcepting  those  now  in  the  11th  grade, 
will  he  retested  at  two-year  intervals. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Effective  Study,  rev.  ed.,  hij  Francis  P.  Robinson.  Harder  & 
Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  278pi).  $4.50.  (Reference  or 
tiuidehook.  Outlines  bow-to-studij  profirams,  methods  and 
technirpies  for  teaching  them.  Includes  diagnostic  and  train- 
iiifi  materials.  Working  aid  for  .student  and  teacher,  high 
school. ) 

*  RELIGION:  Sifting  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat 

The  singing  of  Christmas  carols  and  Hanukkah 
songs  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Jersey  have  cultural 
and  historical  values  above  and  beyond  their  religious 
implications.  State  Commissioner  of  Education  Fred¬ 
erick  M.  Raubinger  told  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  parents 
objecting  to  “religious  singing”  and  the  recitation  of 
Old  Testament  verse. 

In  rejecting  the  parents’  petition,  Raubinger  said 
the  state  legislature  “had  no  intention  of  excluding 
every  vestige  of  religious  thought  to  the  point  where 
even  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  was  to  be 
unrecognized  and  unacknowledged,  but  acted  rather 
to  .set  restraints  and  limits  so  as  to  bar  an  infiltration 
of  sectarian  practices  leading  to  divisiveness  and 
discords.” 

Reciting  Old  Testament  verses  in  Trenton  schools 
has  been  authorized  by  the  local  board  of  education. 
If  this  recitation  is  embarrassing  or  traumatic  for 
children,  Raubinger  observed,  “a  realistic  view  in¬ 
dicates  that  children  who  hold  unique  ideas  and  be¬ 
liefs  will  probably  have  to  carry  a  burden  of  dis¬ 
tinctiveness  as  a  consequence.” 

Meanwhile,  in  Oregon,  the  state  Supreme  Court  is 
preparing  to  hand  down  a  decision  shortly  on  the 
constitutionality  of  a  state  law  that  permits  lending 
state  textbooks  to  private  school  students. 

The  case  arose  when  three  taxpayers  in  the  Oregon 
City  school  district  filed  suit  against  the  law,  chal¬ 
lenging  the  lending  of  state  school  textbooks  to  St. 
John  the  Apostle’s  School.  Their  contention,  backed 
liy  the  .American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  was  that  the 
law  aids  a  religious  institution  and  thus  violates 
church-state  separation. 

Backers  of  the  law  maintain  that  students,  not  the 
schools,  are  benefited. 

Catholic  schools  of  the  Portland  Archdiocese,  which 
includes  Oregon  City,  use  state-supplied  textbooks  in 
all  subjects  except  social  studies  and  religion. 
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*  LANGUAGES:  Enrollments  in  public 
school  language  courses 

Enrollments  in  modern  foreign  languages  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  show  an  appalling  drop  as  the  student  pro¬ 
gresses  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  year,  the  Modern 
Language  Association  reveals  in  the  FL  Bulletin 

The  figures,  as  revealed  by  MLA  research: 

—  First  year:  950,000. 

—  Second  year:  470,000. 

—  Third  year:  103,000. 

—  Fourth  year:  21,000. 

In  college  and  university  courses,  the  main  sources 
for  future  foreign  language  teachers,  MLA  says,  the 
460, (XX)  undergraduates  enrolled  drop  off  to  15,500 
in  graduate  schools. 

The  record  for  Catholic  parochial  sch(H)ls  is  no 
brighter:  First-year  enrollments  stand  at  88,000,  while 
fourth-year  enrollments  slid  to  a  mere  2,700. 

Why?  MLA  feels  that  the  reasons  for  attrition  are 
various:  “Multiplicity  of  methods  and  texts,  rapid 
changes  of  interest,  completion  of  stated  require¬ 
ments,  an  influx  of  students  into  secondary  schools 
and  who  do  not  continue  because  of  ineffectual  ar¬ 
ticulation  in  the  sequences  of  language  learning,  lack 
of  course  offerings  above  the  beginning  level,  school 
drop-outs,”  and  last,  but  not  least,  “didl  imperceptive 
teaching.” 

CURREST  READINGS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Gift  of  Language,  by  Maraaret  Schluuch.  Dover  Publica¬ 
tions,  ISO  Varick  St.,  N.Y.  14.  342pp.  Paper.  $1.85.  {Linfuiis- 
tics  for  the  general  reader;  basic  presentation.  Points  up  prac¬ 
tical  benefits  of  .such  knowledge  as  a  prelintinary  study  to 
other  lanpuaiies.  Clear,  concise. ) 

Modem  Foreign  Languages:  A  Counselor’s  Guide,  by  Marjory 
C.  Johnston,  Ilo  Renter  and  Frank  L.  Sievers.  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  Supt.  of  Documents,  V.S.  Govt.  Printing,  Office, 
Wasbintiton  25,  D.C.  67pp.  Paper.  3()t.  (A  pamphlet  of  coun- 
seliitf'  f'uidelittes  for  hiph  school  pupils  undertakinp  foreipn 
lanpuape  proprams.  Contains  appendix  of  foreign  lanpuape 
eittrance  and  degree  rctpiirements  for  BA  deprees  in  most  of 
accredited  universities  and  eollepes  in  U.S. ) 


•  VOCATIONAL:  Rising  unemployment 
among  the  young  unskilled 

In  line  with  increasing  concern  about  the  unem¬ 
ployment  problems  of  teen-age  school  dropouts,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  released  some  disturbing 
facts  recently. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  25  was  15%  in  1961  as  compared  with 
9%  in  1957.  In  the  25  to  45  age  group,  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  went  from  3%  to  6%. 

.•Vinong  women,  the  younger  group’s  unemployment 
record  went  from  7.5%  to  12.5%,  while  the  older 
group’s  rate  went  from  4%  to  7%. 

The  study  pointed  out  that  the  youngest  workers 
were  becoming  long-term  unemployed  at  twice  the 


rate  of  those  in  the  next-higher-age  group.  Jane  L. 
Meredith,  who  wrote  the  paper  on  long-term  unem¬ 
ployment,  said:  “In  a  generally  surplus  labor  market, 
these  young  people  with  little  experience  have  greater 
difficulty  in  being  placed  in  new  jobs,  are  more 
vidnerable  to  lay-off  and  take  longer  to  find  other 
jobs  or  get  rehired.” 

Unemployment  statistics  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
unemployed  in  all  age  groups  are  concentrated  among 
those  with  little  or  no  skills.  The  bulk  of  young  job¬ 
less  workers  are  those  who  have  dropped  out  of  school 
or  failed  to  qualify  for  skilled  jobs. 


•  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES:  What's  it  cost  a 
student  to  attend  a  "free  public  school"? 

The  average  high  school  student  in  Oregon  spends 
$238  a  year  on  extracurricular  activities.  Prof.  E. 
Hummel,  Portland  (Ore.)  State  College,  reports  in  a 
recent  survey. 

The  most  common  expenses  are  athletic  tickets, 
activity  fees  and  class  jewelry,  with  transportation 
also  eating  a  big  hole  in  the  student’s  pocket.  He 
cites  the  student’s  compidsion  for  a  car  as  costing 
as  much  as  $200  a  year.  Peer  status,  and  the  pressure 
to  conform,  are  overwhelming,  Hummel  says. 

Costs  vary  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  public  school  textbooks  are  not  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  state.  These  cost,  on  an  average,  of  $50 
or  more  a  year. 


•  SCHOOL  PLANT:  More  school  space 
without  increasing  costs 

W’hen  the  Ridge  School,  Ridgewood,  N.J.,  was  first 
projected,  the  bond  issue  calling  for  a  central  build¬ 
ing  with  detached  pavilions  was  defeated.  The  second 
bond  issue,  for  a  single  building,  passed  without  op¬ 
position.  In  planning  the  substitute  structure,  teach¬ 
ers  called  for  more  teaching  space  than  was  provided. 

To  get  this  extra  space,  the  architects  came  up 
w’ith  a  plan  to  expand  the  three  main  corridors  into 
interior  courts  to  provide  supplementary  teaching  and 
recreational  space.  This  was  done  by  expanding  plans 
that  called  originally  for  9  feet  wide  corridors  into 
corridors  measuring  27  feet  wide  for  their  entire 
length  of  70  feet.  Six  or  seven  classrooms  were  clus¬ 
tered  around  each  court,  thus  providing  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  as  three  pavilions. 

In  each  of  the  three  courts,  light,  ventilation  and 
acoustical  treatment  w'ere  provided,  with  glass  walls 
betw’een  classrooms  and  courts  for  easy  supervision. 

The  change  in  plans  not  only  cut  costs  but  increased 
considerably  Ridge  School’s  w'orking  space.  The  new 
courts  allow  50  or  60  children  to  move  about  freely 
without  interfering  with  adjoining  classrooms;  double 
as  classrooms,  auditorium,  game  rooms,  exhibition 
halls,  as  well  as  for  community  use. 
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The  original  plan  with  extended  pavilions  was 
budgeted  at  between  $19  and  $20  a  square  foot.  The 
widened  corridor  plan  cost  a  few  cents  more  than  $15 
ix*r  square  foot,  with  a  decrease  in  heat  loss  as  an 
additional  economy. 

I  low  does  this  Ridge  School  plan  work?  Ridge¬ 
wood’s  Superintendent  of  Schools  Lloyd  W.  Ashby 
says:  “The  basic  educational  advantage  of  the  wid¬ 
ened,  glass-lined  corridors  is  that  an  air  of  working 
together  is  encouraged.  There  is  an  atmosphere  in 
these  schools  different  from  that  found  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  school,  where  one  must  physically  enter  the 
room  to  gain  any  idea  of  the  learning  climate  or  of 
the  program  in  action.  Teachers  observe  what  others 
are  doing.  They  share  plans  and  work  together  more 
readily.  Maybe  this  is  a  psychological  factor,  but  we 
are  convinced  it  is  an  important  one.” 

—  Reported  in  the  September  Nations  Schools. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Desifitiiiij;  the  School  Plant  for  Economy.  Conn.  State  Dept, 
of  Education,  State  Office  Bldfi.,  Hartford,  Conn.  59pp.  Paper. 
Apply  for  price.  (Basic  information  on  overall  school  desipn. 
Covers  all  aspects.  For  .school  huildinp  committees.) 


*  SAFETY:  Tips  for  safe  field  trips 

Field  trips  are,  or  can  be,  valuable  extensions 
of  the  learning  process,  yet  teachers  often  hesitate 
to  assume  the  added  responsibility  and  liability,  writes 
Marie  E.  Traufler  in  the  September  Safety  Education. 

To  help  these  teachers.  Miss  Traufler,  Consultant 
in  Field  Trips  and  Safety  Education  for  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Schools,  reports  that  Minneapolis  has  prepared  a 
handbook.  Field  Trip  Handbook— Visiting  Our  Com¬ 
munity,  containing  a  list  of  possible  field  trips,  lists  of 
bulletins  and  films  for  preparing  trips,  trips  for  spe¬ 
cific  areas  as  well  as  sections  on  student  safety.  The 
following  are  some  safety  tips  for  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents: 

Teachers. 

—  Children  should  receive  directions  in  regard  to 
behavior  on  buses  and  places  visited. 

—  The  number  of  children  should  be  limited. 

—  Parents  shoidd  be  taken  to  provide  additional 
supervision. 

—  With  smaller  children,  number  the  children. 
Upon  the  return  to  the  bus,  occasionally  during  the 
trip,  have  them  call  off  their  numbers  in  rotation. 
This  cuts  the  need  for  calling  the  roll  repeatedly. 

—  On  any  trip,  use  the  “buddy”  system  so  that  chil¬ 
dren  will  watch  out  for  each  other. 

Students. 

—  Pupils  should  not  enter  buses  until  the  teacher 
has  given  permission  (to  prevent  running  and  push¬ 
ing). 

—  Pupils  should  line  up  two  by  two  and  enter  in 
an  orderly  fashion  (for  order  and  to  prevent  ac¬ 
cidents  ) . 


—  While  talking  is  necessary,  loud  talking  and 
yelling  distracts  the  bus  driver. 

—  Arms  sbould  not  be  placed  on  the  window  ledges. 
There  is  danger  in  their  protruding,  as  well  as  the 
window  dropping  suddenly. 

—  Before  starting,  the  bus  driver  should  be  asked 
to  opt>n  or  close  windows  as  necessary. 


•  AUDIO-VISUAL:  The  Midwest's  Airborne 
TV  gets  off  the  ground 

The  Midwest  Program  on  Airborne  Television  In¬ 
struction  got  off  the  ground  in  mid-September  when 
a  plane  took  off  from  the  Purdue  University  airport 
and  began  transmitting  television  signals  when  it 
neared  NIontpelier,  Indiana. 

Seven  million  students  in  1.3,0(X)  classrooms,  in 
six  states,  w'cre  tuned  in  for  the  educational  TV'  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  continue  until  May,  1962. 

Financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  private  in¬ 
dustry,  the  program  was  originally  scheduled  to  get 
under  way  last  February.  Ilow'ever,  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  of  transmission  and  reception  forced  the  post¬ 
ponement  until  this  fall. 


•  HEALTH:  Toledo  bans  the  sale  of 
chocolate  milk  in  schools 

Dr.  Frank  Duffy,  head  of  Toledo  Health  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Dental  Hygiene  Division,  told  the  city’s  board 
of  education  that  the  sugar  in  chocolate  milk  con¬ 
tributed  to  tooth  decay.  As  a  result,  the  board  has 
voted  unanimously  to  stop  the  sale  of  chocolate  milk 
in  x’cnding  machines  placed  in  city  elementary  .schools. 

This  decision  ended  a  year-long  effort  by  the  Toledo 
Dental  Society  to  abolish  these  sales  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

How'cver,  the  canteen  service  w'hich  operates  the 
\’cnding  machines  will  be  allowed  to  continue  dis¬ 
pensing  both  white  and  chocolate  milk  in  the  city 
high  schools. 

In  the  past,  827r  of  the  milk  sold  in  elementary 
x'cnding  machines  was  chocolate,  selling  for  5^*  the 
half  pint,  with  a  subsidy  of  2.7<*  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  vendors. 


Exposing  children's  eyes  to  television 
lights 

A  doctor  in  New  York  wrote  the  AMA  Journal 
(Sept.  2),  asking:  “Children  in  a  local  elementary 
school  will  be  exposed  to  television  broadcast  lighting 
several  hours  a  day,  several  days  a  week,  over  long 
periods  of  time  as  part  of  the  teacher-training  program 
connected  with  the  school.  Are  there  any  medical 
contraindications  to  such  exposure?” 

Dr.  David  Shoch,  replying  for  the  Journal,  in  its 
“Questions  and  Answ'ers”  section,  said:  .  .  In  the 
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present  situation  it  is  unlikely  that  any  harm  would 
result  unless  children  ga/ed  directly  into  the  power¬ 
ful  lights  for  extended  periods.  The  discomfort  as¬ 
sociated  with  such  activity  is  usually  sufficient  to 
discourage  it.  However,  it  would  be  wise  to  advise 
the  children  not  to  l(K)k  directly  into  the  lights  at 
any  time.” 


Rental  illness  and  the  "job'' 

To  what  extent  is  a  person’s  job  the  cause  of  men¬ 
tal  illness?  To  answer  this  question,  a  three-year 
project  is  currently  underway  in  the  Pittsburgh  area, 
HEW  secretary  Abraham  Ribicoff  recently  announced. 

The  project,  “The  Meaning  of  Work  and  Mental 
Illness,”  centered  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Public 
Health,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  is  expected  to  be 
of  significant  value  in  rehabilitating  the  mentally 
ill,  including  .selection  of  appropriate  jobs  for  recov¬ 
ered  mental  patients,  Ribicoff  said. 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  support¬ 
ing  the  project  with  a  federal  grant  of  $44,219  the 
first  year,  with  the  Graduate  School  adding  an  addi¬ 
tional  $10,400. 

The  study  will  be  focused  on  two  basic  groups: 
Male  mental  patients  between  the  ages  of  20  and  55 
from  a  selected  list  of  occupations,  and  a  comparable 
group  of  “normal”  workers  in  industry  as  a  control 
unit. 

Gommenting  on  the  importance  of  the  study,  Mary 
E.  Switzer,  director  of  the  Office  of  \^)cational  Reha¬ 
bilitation,  said:  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of 
mental  illness  in  the  U.S.  is  $3,624  billion;  that  52% 
of  patients  in  .all  the  nation’s  hospitals  are  mental 
cases;  and  that  17  million  persons  in  the  U.S.  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  some  sort  of  mental  illness. 

CURRENT  READINGS  OE  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

TeachiiiK  the  Industrial  Arts,  3rcl  ed.,  by  Emanuel  E.  Ericxon. 
elms.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Peoria,  III.  384pp.  $5.24.  (Reference 
dealing  with  teaching  situations  and  personal  relationshifis 
rather  than  (general  background.  Comprehensive  coverage  of  all 
aspects  of  industrial  arts  tcachinfi.  Many  photos  &  charts.) 

Determining  Re(iuireinents  for  Development  of  Technical  Abili¬ 
ties  Throujih  Extension  Courses.  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
Washinpton  25,  D.C.  I4pp.  Paper.  I5c.  (Guidebook  for  per¬ 
sons  orpanizinn  technical  &  .scientific  training  courses  for 
vocational  improvement  of  adults. ) 

•  ADULT  EDUCATION:  School  studies  for 
Air  Force,  government  employees 

Four  university  centers,  offering  a  number  of  gen¬ 
eral  and  special  studies  leading  toward  undergraduate 
degrees,  have  been  set  up  at  four  U.S.  Air  Force  bases 
by  the  American  University,  Washington,  D.  G. 

The  four  centers,  requested  by  the  installations 
themselves,  are  in  Georgia  and  South  Garolina  at  the 
following  bases:  Hunter  Air  Force  Base,  Savannah, 
Ga.;  Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  Sumter,  S.  G.;  Myrtle  Beach 


.\FB,  S.  G.;  the  fourth  will  begin  operation  in  January 
at  Warner  Robins  .AFB,  Macon,  Ga. 

'I’he  Off  Gampus  Study  Program  Genters  followed 
the  successful  installation  of  an  earlier  center  at  Ama¬ 
rillo  .\FB,  Te.xas. 

Professors  for  the  courses  are  recruited  from  the 
base  areas,  subject  to  approval  of  the  deans  of  the 
schools  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  which 
they  will  teach.  Gourses  include:  Algebra,  Psychology 
of  Education,  History,  Science  of  Physics,  Accounting, 
Human  Biology,  Economics  and  other  subject  areas. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Education  of  the  Adult  Migrant,  by  Edward  Warner  Brice. 
U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  96pp.  Paper. 
■50c.  (Identifies  problems  &  issttes  in  providing  an  educational 
program  for  adults  who  have  moved  from  rural  to  urban  areas. 
Discusses  approaches  adopted  by  various  large  U.S.  cities. 
Extensive  bibliography. ) 


xA'  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  The  small  college 
vs.  the  taxpayer 

Privately  endowed  colleges  save  the  taxpayer  an 
annual  $50  million,  John  Martin,  president  of  Upland 
Gollege  (Galif.)  told  a  faculty  workshop  at  Merry- 
mount  Gollege  last  month.  He  was  contrasting  the 
cost  of  a  state  university  education  with  that  of  the 
small  college. 

“If  all  students  attending  our  colleges  and  uni- 
x'ersities  were  supported  by  public  funds,  the  cost 
would  be  five  times  what  it  is  now  to  the  taxpayer,” 
he  said. 

At  the  same  time,  he  defined  the  integral  place 
of  the  small  college  in  the  American  scheme  of  higher 
education.  Giting  statistics,  he  pointed  out  that  the 
small  independent  college  educated  66%  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  executives  of  great  corporations,  75%  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  government  and  60%  of  the  judiciary. 


Kent  State's  deferred  admission  policy 
pays  off 

i^^^ent  State  University  officials  report  that  the  new 
deferred  admission  policy,  which  went  into  effect 
this  fall,  is  highly  successful.  Under  the  new  policy, 
475  incoming  freshman  students  with  poor  high  school 
records  have  been  admitted  but  will  not  begin  class- 
work  until  January,  March  or  next  summer  (See  Sum¬ 
mary,  October  12). 

As  a  result,  the  2,900  freshmen,  actually  in  class, 
have  done  significantly  better  on  English  placement 
tests,  with  only  15%  having  to  take  sub-collegiate 
remedial  English,  as  compared  to  30%  last  year. 

Kent  reports  that  74%  of  the  freshmen  will  take 
freshmen  English  as  compared  to  62%  a  year  ago. 
■Another  11%  qualified  for  advanced  freshman  English 
as  opposed  to  8%  in  1960. 
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•  QUOTE:  Improving  American  education 

“If  we  want  to  improve  American  education  we 
can  do  so  by  raising  the  same  questions  we  raise 
in  trying  to  improve  a  business  enterprise.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  business  we  ask  questions  like  these  to 
evaluate  an  enterprise: 

•  Are  we  building  our  plants  and  offices  economi¬ 
cally  and  efficiently,  to  enable  our  employees  to  work 
at  maximum  productivity? 

•  Are  we  using  the  plants  as  fully  as  possible? 

•  Are  we  utilizing  our  employees  in  order  to  make 
the  most  of  their  differing  abilities? 

•  Are  we  rewarding  our  employees  on  the  basis 
of  their  performance  in  order  to  provide  the  most 
effective  incentives  for  them  to  put  forth  their  best 
efforts? 

•  Have  we  established  effective  quality  controls? 
Are  we  getting  our  money’s  worth  in  the  finished 
product? 

•  Are  we  devoting  enough  of  our  resources  and 
manpower  to  research  and  development?  To  planning 
for  the  future? 

Whaf  do  we  find  when  we  ask  such  questions 
about  education?" 

—  Alvin  C.  Eurich,  Director,  Fund  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Education,  in  an  address  to  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Connecticut  Association  of  Boards 
of  Education,  Hartford,  September  15. 

*  DISCIPLINE:  The  legal  aspect  of  corporal 
punishment 

Are  there  any  precautions  that  a  teacher  might 
remember  if  he  decides  to  use  corporal  punishment? 

Robert  Drury,  in  an  article  on  “\^'hat  is  the  Law?” 
in  the  September  Ohio  Schools,  suggests  in  answer  to 
the  above  question  that  the  teacher  keep  in  mind 
Robert  R.  Hamilton’s  set  of  principles  for  guiding 
disciplinary  action: 

1.  The  teacher  must  act  from  good  motives  and  not 
from  anger  or  malice. 

2.  He  must  inflict  only  moderate  punishment. 

3.  The  punishment  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offense. 

4.  The  teacher  should  convince  himself  that  the 
contemplated  punishment  is  not  excessive;  taking  into 
account  the  age,  size,  sex  and  physical  strength  of 
the  child  to  be  punished. 

5.  He  must  assume  the  responsibility  that  the  rule 
he  seeks  to  enforce  is  reasonable. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Children  and  Adolescents,  Behavior  and  Development,  by  Boyd 
R.  McCandless.  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  383  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  17.  52Ipp.  $6.50.  (Comprehensive  reference  on  child 
psycholof’y.  Stresses  general  principles  and  research  pertaining, 
to  social  function.  Extensive  reference  list.) 


New  Classroom  Material 


1.  MEDICAL-SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  ...  be¬ 
hind  Project  Mercury  is  described  in  Man  Alive  in 
Outer  Space,  by  Henry  Lent.  Details  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  food  and  clothing;  discusses  problems  of 
weightlessness,  heat,  isolation  and  other  mental 
and  physical  hazards.  Many  photo  illustrations. 
Age  12  up.  From:  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave., 
N.Y.  11.  147pp.  $3.00. 

2.  NATIONAL  TAPE  REPOSITORY  .  .  .  cata¬ 
logs  list  tapes  for  many  classroom  purposes.  Cata¬ 
log  (1957)  is  76pp.,  $1.00;  (1958)  28pp.,  50(‘; 
and  (I960)  is  52pp.,  SOC;  or  all  three  for  $1.00. 
From:  Publications  Sales  Div.,  NEA,  1201-16th 
St.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

3.  PICTURE  BOOK  FOR  NATURAL  HISTORY 
...  is  The  World  of  Dinosaurs,  by  Edwin  H. 
Colbert.  Shows  the  various  kinds  of  dinosaurs  and 
their  fossils;  tells  what  we  know  alwut  them.  Brief 
and  factual;  illustrations  in  color  and  black/ white. 
From:  Home  Librarv  Press,  43  W.  61st  St.,  N.Y. 
23.  31pp.  69(‘. 

4.  MACHINE  SHOP  MATERIALS  .  .  .  are  listed 
in  free  brochures.  Metalworking  movies  show 
N’crtical  and  rotary  head  milling;  posters  and 
handbooks  explain  basic  principles  and  equipment 
construction.  All  materials  are  free  on  request. 
Brochures  from:  Kearney  &  Trecker,  Advertising 
Dept.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

5.  CARTOGRAPHER’S  WORK  ...  is  explained 
in  Maps  Mean  Adventure,  by  Christie  McFall. 
Tells  how  maps  are  made,  how  to  interpret  tht-ir 
symbols;  describes  different  map  types,  weather 
charts,  nautical  charts,  etc.  Author-illustrator  is 
a  professional  cartographer.  Age  10  up.  From: 
Dodd,  Mead  6c  Co.,  432  Park  Ave.  S.,  N.Y.  16. 
128pp.  Ulus.  $3.(K). 

6.  SCIENCE  FILM  .  .  .  Understanding  Matter 
and  Energy,  uses  common  houseliold  items  for 
explanation.  Details  solid,  licpiid  and  gaseous  states 
of  matter,  molecular  action.  Shows  chemical  and 
mechanical  energy,  heat,  light  and  electrical  ener¬ 
gy.  Jr.-sr.  high.  From:  International  Film  Bureau, 
108  N.  State  St.,  Chicago  2.  18  min.,  16mm, 
sound  6c  color,  $185. 

7.  ART  CLASS  REFERENCE  ...  is  Course  in 
Drawing  and  Painting  Birds  by  Frederic  Sweney. 
Presents  essentials  of  bird  anatomy,  forms  and 
suggests  appropriate  techniques.  Illustrations  show 
procedures.  Also  shows  all  steps  in  making  a  bird 
painting  from  a  small  sketch.  For  beginners.  From: 
Reinhold  Publishing,  430  Park  Ave.,  N.Y’.  22.  6Ipp. 
$3.95. 

8.  WALLCHART  FOR  HISTORY  ...  or  social 
studies  classrooms  is  Print  of  Flags  and  Coats-of- 
Arms  of  the  American  Republics.  Shows  emblems 
of  the  21  members  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States.  Color;  10%"  x  17%";  suitable  for 

X  framing,  or  can  be  cut  apart  for  individual  proj¬ 
ects.  Usefid  at  various  grade  levels.  From:  Pan 
American  Union,  Sales  6c  Promotion  Div.,  Wa.sh- 
ington  6,  D.C.  10(‘. 
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